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FOREWORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Peru  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  European  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  particular  country.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.   4.  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay- 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 

do.  10.  -  Venezuela 

do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 

do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 

do.  13*  -  Guatemala 

do.  14.  -  Honduras 

do.  15 •  -  Nicaragua 

do.  16.  -  Panama 

do.  17.  -  Mexico 

do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  8.  ~  PERU 

Peru  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristics. 

Peru,-' located  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  is  the 
fourth  largest  country  on  the  continent.   It  is  bordered  by  Ecuador 
on  the  north,  Colombia  on  the  northeast,  Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the 
east,  and  Chile  on  the  south,  its  boundaries  not  being  entirely 
settled.   Peru  has  a  coast  line  of  approximately  1,4.00  miles,  and 

extends  about  800  miles  from  east  to  west  at  its  widest  point;  the 

2/ 

estimated  area  is  about  430,000  square  miles  •=* 

The  Andean  system,  which  follows  the  coast  line  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  divides  the  country  into  three  regions.   The  first  - 
the  coastal  plain  -  varies  in  width  from  25  to  100  miles;  it  is 
predominantly  a  desert  area,  with  little  rain,  but  irrigation  in 
the  river  valleys  has  made  it  the  principal  agricultural  region  of 
Peru.   The  second  -  the  sierra  -  consisting  of  mountain  chains, 
plateaus,  and  valleys,  includes  the  mining  centers.   The  third, 
known  as  the  montana ,  comprises  the  heavily  forested  eastern  slopes 
oi  the  Anaes  and  the  areas  sloping  northward  to  the  tropical  Amazon 
frisin. 

The  climate  of  Peru  varies  with  the  altitude.   That  of  the 
coastal  plain,  which  is  virtually  rainless,  is  warm  and  equable. 


1/  Officially  knorvn  as  Republica  del  Peru  (Republic  of  Peru). 
2/  Exclusive  of  approximately  120,000  square  miles  claimed  by 
booh  Peru  and  Ecuador. 


The  climate  of  the  sierra  ranges  from  temperate  to  frigid,  depending 

ft 
largely  upon  the  elevation.   The  montana  is,  in  general,  hot  and 

humidj  rainfall  is  heavy  during  the  wet  season,  and  floods  are 

frequent . 

Population . 

The  Peruvian  census  of  1876  showed  a  population  of  2,699,000. 
According  to  an  official  estimate,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1937 
was  6,500,000.   On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  there  were  about  15 
persons  to  the  square  mile.   Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
however,  are  found  in  the  sierra  region,  which  accounts  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total  area.   The  coastal  plain,  comprising  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  area,  contains  most  of  the  remainder.   The  montana , 
because  of  its  inaccessibility,  is  very  sparsely  settled.   Only  two 
Peruvian  cities  have  populations  of  75 > 000  or  more  -  Lima,  the 
capital  (400,000),  and  Callao,  the  principal  port  (75>000). 

About  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  are  full-blooded 
Indians;  about  one- third  are  largely  of  Indian  blood,  and  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  persons  of  European  extraction  and  of 
mestizos.   There  are  a  few  Negroes  in  northern  Peru,  and  some 
Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  coastal  plain.   Immigration  into  Peru 
has  long  been  small. 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forest  industries.  -  Peru  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  although  agricultural  products 


(including  pastoral)  account  for  only  about  one- third  of  the  value 
of  total  exports.   Approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  population  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  agricultural  pursuits.   Four 
million  acres,  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  arable  area,  are 
estimated  to  be  under  cultivation.   Irrigation  is  requisite  on  the 
coast  and  in  parts  of  the  sierra;  it  is  estimated  that  irrigated 
land  supplies  about  one-half  of  the  country's  agricultural  production. 

A  wide  variety  of  agricultural  products  is  grown  in  Peru,  but 
except  for  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee,  most  of  these  are  consumed 
within  the  country.   The  leading  export  crops  are  cotton  and  sugar, 
produced  chiefly  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the  coastal  region. 
The  principal  crops  in  the  sierra  region  are  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  alfalfa.   Crops  in  the  montana  include  sugar, 
tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  cacao,  coffee,  bananas,  and  yucca.   Many 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown,  but  commercial  production  is  largely 
limited  to  grapes  and  olives  from  the  southern  coastal  valleys. 
Rice  is  grown  in  the  northern  coastal  valleys.   Tobacco  is  a  State 
monopoly  and  may  be  cultivated  only  under  license. 

Peru  is  the  second  largest  cotton-producing  country  of  Latin 
America,  being  exceeded  only  by  Brazil,  and  accounts  for  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  Latin  American  production  .■=*   Until  recently, 
Peru  was  the  principal  Latin  American  exporter  of  cotton.   It 
supplies  long-staple  varieties  used  in  medium  to  fine  counts  of  cotton 

y Peruvian  coxton  is  almost  all  longer  than  the  average  United 
States  cotton,  is  slightly  rough,  and  commands  a  premium  over  United 
States  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton. 


yarn,  and  in  coarser  counts  where  added  strength  is  desired. 
Peruvian  long-staple  cotton,  because  of  its  slightly  rough  fiber,  is 
also  used  for  mixing  with  wool  and  with  asbestos. 

Production  of  sugar,  the  second  important  Peruvian  agricultural 
export,  averaged  more  than  4.00  thousand  short  tons  annually  in  the 
3  years  1936-38.   By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  is 
exported;  annual  exports  in  the  period  1936-38  were  about  325  thousand 
short  tons,  more  than  a  third  of  which  went  to  Chile. 

Closely  related  to  Peruvian  agriculture  is  the  important  guano 
industry  of  the  islands  off  the  Peruvian  coast.   Guano,  rich  in 
nitrogen,  is  a  natural  fertilizer  deposited  by  several  species  of  sea 
birds.   It  is  used  extensively  in  Peruvian  farming,  particularly  in 
the  growing  of  sugar  and  cotton.   Production  in  1938  amounted  to 
169  thousand  metric  tons,  of  which  only  17  thousand  tons  were 
exported.   The  collection  and  distribution  of  guano  is  a  Government 
monopoly. 

Stock  raising  has  been  an  important  Peruvian  industry  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  and  the  country  is  practically 
self-sufficient  in  meats.   Pastoral  activities  are  carried  on  prin- 
cipally in  the  sierra  regions,  up  to  altitudes  of  13,000  feet. 
Sheep  raising  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  sheep  being  bred 
chiefly  for  wool,  a  great  part  of  the  production  being  exported. 
In  1929,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available,  there  were 


1/  The  perennial  cotton  known  as  "full  rough,"  for  which  Peru 
once  was  famous,  is  no  longer  grown. 


11.2  million  sheep  and  1.8  million  cattle  in  Peru.   Hog  raising, 
particularly  for  the  production  of  fats,  is  important  in  the  coastal 
valleys.   Goats  are  raised  chiefly  for  their  skins.   The  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  the  llama,  and  the  vicuna  (all  small  cameloid  ruminants 
native  to  Peru)  is  exported  as  well  as  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Peruvian  forest  products,  chiefly  found  in  the  montana  region, 
are  rubber,  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory),  lumber  (including  mahogany, 
oak,  and  cedar),  cinchona  (the  source  of  quinine),  and  a  wide  variety 
of  medicinal  plants.   Rubber  and  cinchona  were  at  one  time  among 
the  principal  exports.   With  the  development  of  rubber  plantations 
in  Malaysia  after  1900,  however,  exports  from  Peru  declined  and  have 
become  insignificant.   A  similar  situation  exists  with  reference  to 
cinchona,  world  production  of  which  was  formerly  confined  to  Peru. 
Since  its  development  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
an  important  Peruvian  export. 

Mining »  -  Peru  is  rich  in  mineral  resources.   During  the  colonial 
period,  mining  (chiefly  of  gold  and  silver)  was  the  country fs  leading 
industry.   At  the  present  time  the  mineral  industries  rank  second  to 
agriculture  in  importance,  and  account  for  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  total  exports. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Peru  is  petroleum,  produced 
in  the  northern  coastal  regions.   After  the  first  wells  were  drilled 
as  early  as  the  1880' s,  production  increased  steadily  to  17.6  million 
barrels  in  1936;  in  1939,  13.5  million  barrels  were  produced. 
Virtually  all  of  the  Peruvian  petroleum  is  exported,  either  as  crude 
oil  or  as  refined  products. 


Copper  is  the  second  most  important  mineral  product,  and  Peru 
ranks  third  in  Latin  America  as  a  producer,  following  Chile  and 
Mexico.   In  the  3  years  1936-38  production  of  copper,  practically 
all  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States,  averaged  39  thousand 
short  tons  (copper  content)  annually. 

Other  minerals  mined  in  Peru  include  gold  and  silver*'  (largely 
mined  in  conjunction  with  copper),  lead,  zinc,  tin,  iron,  coal, 
vanadium,  antimony,  mercury,  nickel,  manganese,  tungsten,  bismuth, 
molybdenum,  mica,  sulphur,  salt,  borax,  and  nitrate.   One  of  the 
world's  largest  vanadium  deposits  is  in  Peru.. 

Manufacturing .  -  Encouraged  by  high  import  duties  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  Peruvian  manufacturing  has  undergone 
a  considerable  development  since  1929.   Heavy  industries,  however, 
have  as  yet  found  little  place  in  the  Peruvian  economy;  with  few 
exceptions  production  is  confined  to  consumer  goods.   In  some 
cases  domestic  production  has  eliminated  imports  of  similar  foreign 
commodities.   From  time  to  time,  to  protect  domestic  industries 
from  excessive  competition  within  the  country  and  to  prevent  over- 
production, imports  of  certain  types  of  machinery  (notably  textile 
machinery)  have  been  prohibited. 

Until  1933  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to 
grant  monopolistic  concessions  to  manufacturers  in  order  to  build 


^  The  value  of  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  9.1 
million  dollars.   Silver  production  in  1939  amounted  to  18.6 
million  ounces,  valued  at  approximately  7.3  million  dollars. 


up  national  industries.   By  a  law  of  April  1933,  however,  all 
monopolies  other  than  those  operated  by  the  Government  were  prohibited. 

Production  of  cotton  textiles  plays  an  important  part  in 
Peruvian  manufacturing.   In  1937  there  were  11  cotton  mills,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  approximately  35  million  soles  (about  9 
million  dollars) ,  and  producing  principally  the  cheaper  grades  of 
cotton  cloth.   Domestic  production  has  practically  eliminated 
foreign  competition  in  the  lower-priced  goods.   The  woolen  and  silk 
industries  are  likewise  important.   The  woolen  industry  operates 
almost  entirely  with  domestic  wool,  but  the  silk  factories  utilize 
imported  yarn.   Peruvian  knitting  mills,  producing  jumpers,  vests, 
underclothing,  bathing  suits,  and  other  cotton,  woolen,  and  rayon 
articles,  supply  practically  all  the  domestic  requirements,  except 
the  higher-grade  articles. 

In  recent  years  the  shoe  and  leather  goods  industry,  the  cement 
industry,  and  the  chemical  industry  have  developed  substantially. 
The  chemical  industry  produces  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  among 
which  are  soap,  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  patent  medicines,  various 
chemicals,  and  paints,  varnishes,  and  enamels.   Still  other  domestic 
industries  produce  a  wide  variety  of  commodities,  including  flour, 
macaroni,  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  lard,  margarine,  bacon,  hams, 
cheese,  biscuit,  confectionery,  wines,  beer,  insecticides,  plaster, 
bricks,  glass  and  glassware,  aluminum  ware,  electric  light  bulbs, 
paper,  rubber  goods,  straw  and  felt  hats,  and  furniture.   Govern- 
ment monopolies  are  exercised  over  tobacco,  matches,  salt,  explosives, 
and  industrial  alcohol. 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  Peru 

In  1938  Peru  ranked  eighth  in  foreign  trade  among  the  nations 
of  Latin  America,  and  sixth  among  those  of  South  America.   In  that 
year  Peru,  with  exports  valued  at  34-2  million  soles  (77  million 
dollars),  furnished  U   percent  of  the  value  of  all  Latin  American 
exports,  and  5  percent  of  those  from  the  10  South  American 
republics.   Peruvian  imports  in  1938,  amounting  to  260  million 
soles  (58  million  dollars),  represented  K   percent  of  total  imports 
into  the  20  Latin  American  countries,  and  5  percent  of  the  imports 
into  the  10  South  American  nations. 

Peruvian  exports  have  customarily  exceeded  imports.   The 
export  balance  was  33  million  dollars  in  both  1936  and  1937,  but  in 
1938  declined  to  18  million  dollars.   About  two-thirds  of  Peruvian 
exports  consist  of  minerals,  the  production  of  which  is  largely 
controlled  by  foreign  companies.   Such  financial  returns  to  the 
foreign  companies  as  are  included  in  the  sales  value  of  mineral 
exports  do  not  represent  foreign  purchasing  power  available  to  Peru. 
Thus  this  trade  does  not  provide  foreign  exchange  for  Peru  in  amounts 

■u 

commensurate  with  the  values  reported  in  the  trade  returns. 
Peruvian  commercial  policy. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  in  the  decade  19^9-38  was  influenced 
by  currency  depreciation,  import  quotas  and  prohibitions,  export 
duties,  and  tariff  changes. 


1/     In  addition  to  returns  on  investments,  the  expenses  incurred 
outside  of  Peru  by  foreign  companies  decrease  the  amount  of  exchange 
made  available  by  the  exports  of  such  companies.   If  the  companies 
were  controlled  by  Peruvian  interests  but  financed  Tilth  foreign 
capital,  the  net  exchange  position  might  not  be  very  different  from 
that  which  now  prevails. 


The  tariff.  -  In  accordance  with  the  Peruvian  Government's  policy 
of  encouraging  domestic  enterprises,  there  was  a  complete  revision  of 
the  tariff,  effective  February  1,  1936.   The  Executive  had  been 
authorized,  by  a  law  of  March  11,  1935,  to  put  this  new  customs  tariff 
into  effect  and  to  make  from  time  to  time  such  modifications  and 
amendments  as  he  might  consider  advisable,  subject  only  to  a  report  to 
the  Congress.   Under  this  law,  no  apparent  limit  was  imposed  upon  the 
Executive's  power  to  change  tariff  rates.   In  November  1936  the 
Congress  voted  its  own  dissolution  and  delegated  full  legislative 
powers  to  the  Executive.   A  new  Congress  convened  on  December  8, 
1939,  and  the  full  legislative  powers  exercised  by  the  Executive  were 
terminated.   The  Executive  still  has  authority,  however,  to  alter 
import  duties  without  limit,  subject  only  to  a  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  to  lower  duties  on  foodstuffs  in  order  to  combat  high 
prices,  without  the  obligation  to  make  such  formal  report. 

Effective  May  29,  1940,  Peruvian  import  duties  were  increased 
on  61  items  of  the  tariff,  comprising  luxury  goods  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  domestic  industry,  as  well  as  articles  on  which  the  duty 
was  considered  low  and  which  required  large  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange.   The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  26  of 
the  products  and  was  interested  in  55. 

Since  19^9  Peru  has  concluded  commercial  agreements  involving 
tariff  concessions  or  import  quotas  with  the  following  countries i 
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France  (1934,  1935,'  1937);  Chile  (1935,  1938,  1939);  the  United 
Kingdom  (1936);  and  Argentina  (1937).   An  agreement  with  Colombia 
concluded  in  1938  provided  for  a  joint  regional  tariff  in  stated 
Peruvian  and  Colombian  frontier  zones  on  the  Putumayo  and  Amazon 
Rivers . 

Exchange  and  import  control.  -  The  gold  standard  was  abandoned 
by  Peru  on  May  18,  1932.   Prior  to  that  date  the  gold  value  of  the 
sol  was  fixed  at  0.421264  gram  of  fine  gold  (equivalent  to 
$0.27998) .-'    By  the  law  of  May  18,  1932,  a  part  of  the  Peruvian 
gold  holdings  (38.8  million  soles)  was  valued  at  the  legal  parity 
established  in  1931  (2.3738  gold  soles  to  1  gram,  equivalent  to 
$0.27998).   The  remainder  was  revalued  at  cost  -  that  is,  at  4.66 
gold  soles  in  December  1934,  and  at  4»38  gold  soles  in  December  1935 
and  1936.   The  exchange  quotation  for  the  sol,  in  terms  of  dollars, 
declined  from  $0.2490  in  1936  to  $0.1876  in  1939. 

Unlike  most  South  American  countries,  Peru  has  not  established 

2/ 

an  exchange  control  system.-'   After  the  abandonment  of  the  gold 

standard  by  the  United  States,  Peruvian  exchange  rates  were  based  on 
the  pound  sterling,  the  banks  arbitrarily  fixing  the  rate  for  United 
States  dollars  by  dividing  the  sol  price  of  sterling  in  Lima  by  the 
dollar  price  of  sterling  in  New  Tork.   In  March  1937,  the  Reserve 


l/  The  gold  parity  was  not  fixed  until  April  18,  1931. 

2/  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  the  sol  was  as  follows:   1929,  $0.4000;  1932,  $0.2130; 
1936,  $0.2490;  1937,  $0.2520;  1938,  $0.2242.   Recent  quotations 
were:   1939,  $0.1876;  July  1940,  $0.1538.   (Commerce  Reports, 
Aug.  31,  1940.) 
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Bank  of  Peru  was  authorized  to  deal  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  reserve  fund  to  be  employed  in  restrict- 
ing exchange  fluctuations  to  a  minimum.   After  a  short  time,  however, 
transactions  were  suspended,  and  the  sol  was  allowed  to  find  its  own 
level  in  the  open  market.   On  April  30,  1937,  a  form  of  exchange 
stabilization  was  inaugurated,  the  Central  Bank  (Banco  Central) 
operating  for  the  account  of  the  Government  with  the  object  of  con- 
trolling the  exchange  position  within  reasonable  limits.   Since 
that  time  there  has  been  further  depreciation  of  the  sol,  but  exchange 
control  has  not  been  imposed. 

There  has  been  no  general  application  of  import  quotas  in  Peru, 
the  general  objectives  of  quotas  apparently  being  achieved  by  changes 
in  tariff  duties  and  by  occasional  prohibitions  of  certain  types  of 
imports.   In  1934-,  however,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  imports 
from  Japan,  especially  of  cotton  textiles  competitive  with  those 
grades  produced  by  the  Peruvian  textile  industry,  and,  as  a  result, 
a  global  import  quota  was  applied  in  1935  to  cotton  goods.   This 
official  quota  was  replaced  in  March  1936  by  a  voluntary  arrangement 
with  Japanese  textile  producers  who  agreed  to  limit  their  shipments 
to  Peru.   This  arrangement  was  continued  in  force  in  1939  and  1940. 

From  time  to  time  import  prohibitions  have  been  imposed  in 
an  effort  to  stabilize  domestic  industries.   In  order  to  prevent 
overproduction  in  the  textile  industry,  a  law  of  June  1,  1938, 
prohibited  for  1  year  the  importation  of  looms,  warpers,  weavers,  and 
other  machinery  for  weaving  and  knitting.   This  law  was  extended  for 
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2  more  years  on  June  9,  1939,  and  the  prohibition  was  later  extended 
to  hat  machinery  (June  15,  1939) . 

Export  duties.  -  Export  duties  are  levied  by  Peru  on  a  large 
number  of  products,  including  petroleum  and  derivatives,  copper, 
gold,  bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  vanadium,  tungsten,  borates,  cinchona, 
cacao,  sugar,  alcohol,  cotton,  cottonseed,  cottonseed  oil,  wool, 
tagua  nuts,  woods,  gums  and  resins,  charcoal,  and  skins  and  furs  of 
forest  animals. 

The  export  duties  are  specific,  ad  valorem,  or  specific  and 
ad  valorem  combined.   Provision  is  usually  made  for  increases  in 
duty  on  minerals  when  New  York  quotations  for  the  particular  com- 
modities exceed  specified  prices.   Additional  export  duties  are 
levied  on  certain  products  when  shipped  from  specified  ports. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports.  -  The  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  export  trade 
of  Peru  are  the  high  ratio  of  exports  to  production  for  leading  export 
commodities,  and  the  dominant  position  of  mineral  products,  prin- 
cipally petroleum  and  derivatives,  and  metals.   About  four-fifths 
of  the  petroleum,  and  practically  all  of  the  copper  produced  are 
shipped  abroad;  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  cotton  and  wool, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  are  also  exported.   Mineral  products 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  all  exports. 

Exports  from  Peru  to  the  world  and  to  the  United  States  in  the 
period  1924-38  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   The  year  1929,  the 
earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented,  was  a 
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peak  year.   Exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole  and  to  the  United  States 
in  1929  exceeded  the  5-year  average  1924--28  by  more  than  one-fourth. 

Exports  from  Peru  in  1929  amounted  to  335  million  soles  (134. 
million  dollars) .   In  1932  they  dropped  to  179  million  soles  (3& 
million  dollars) ,  which  was  53   percent  of  the  1929  value  in  terms  of 
soles  and  28  percent  in  terms  of  dollar  value.   After  1932  exports 
increased  regularly,  reaching  365  million  soles  (92  million  dollars) 
in  1937,  but  declined  to  342  million  soles  (77  million  dollars)  in 
1938.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  Peruvian  exports  in  1939 
amounted  to  381  million  soles  (approximately  72  million  dollars),  a 
gain  of  more  tnan  10  percent  over  1938  in  terms  of  soles,  but  a 
decline  of  6  percent  in  terms  of  dollar  value. 
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Table  1.  -  Peru:  Trade  with  the  world,  1924-38 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Exports       : 

:  Conversion  : 
:   rates:   : 
:  1  sol     : 

:       Imports 

Year  ' 

.  Soles  ; 

United  States  * 
dollars 

:  Soles 

United  States 
dollars 

:  equals    : 

1924  ' 

.  251,144  1 

101,713  : 

$0.4050  : 

:  180,294 

73,019 

1925 

217,507  ; 

87,460  : 

:     .4021  : 

:  182,730  . 

:     73,476 

1926 

.  239,758  : 

89,693  : 

:     .3741  : 

:  195,609 

:     73,177 

1927 

:  311,977  : 

:     116,617  : 

:     .3738  : 

:  193,642 

:     72,383 

1928 

:  315,188 

:    125, 145  : 

:     .39705  : 

:  176,266 

:     69,987 

1929  ! 

!  335,081  < 

:    134,032  i 

:     .4000  : 

:  189,852 

!        75,941 

1930 

:  241,133 

88,255  : 

:     .3660  : 

:  140,261 

:     51,336 

1931 

:  197,417 

:     55,277  : 

:     .2800  : 

:  102,479 

:     28,694 

1932 

:  178,529 

:     38,027  : 

:     .2130  : 

:  76,089 

:     16,207 

1933  . 

:  256,969 

;     48,567  : 

:     .1890  : 

:  107,437 

:     20,306 

1934 

!  305,094 

70,172  ': 

:     .2300  : 

i  171,253 

:     39,388 

1935 

:  308,923 

:     73,802  : 

:     .2389  : 

:  181,066 

:     43,257 

1936 

:  335,812 

:     83,617  : 

:     .2490  : 

:  200,500 

:     49,924 

1937 

:  365,440 

i             92,091  : 

:     .2520  : 

:  235,206 

:     59,272 

1938 

.  342,129 

:     76,705  : 

:     .2242  : 

:  260,159 

!     58,328 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del 
Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru,  and  Extracto  Estadistico  del  Peru. 
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Table  2.  -  Peru:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1924-38±/ 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Exports 

Imports 

Percent  : 

Percent 

of 

of 

Year 

Soles  \ 

United  States* 
dollars 

total  : 

to 
United  : 
States  : 

'  Soles  \ 

United  States: 
dollars   : 

total 

from 

United 

States 

1924  ' 

83,981  ! 

34,012 

33.4  : 

!  70,470 

28,5a 

39.1 

1925 

:  75,718  i 

30,446 

34.8  : 

:  70,632 

:     28,401 

38.7 

1926 

83,830 

31,361 

.   35.0  : 

:  90,260 

33,766 

.   46.1 

1927  : 

86,124  : 

32,193 

27.6  : 

:  80,665 

:     30,153 

41.7 

1928 

;  89,739 

35,631 

:   28.5  : 

:  72,381 

28,739 

41.1 

1929  ! 

:  111,575  : 

44,630 

!   33.3  i 

!  79,416 

31,767 

41.8 

1930 

.  94,816 

34,702 

:   39.3  : 

:  52,236 

:     19,118 

:   37.2 

1931 

.  71,933 

:     20,141 

36.4  : 

:  41,486 

:     11,616 

:   40.5 

1932 

30,944 

6,591 

;   17.3  : 

:  21,918 

4,669 

:   28.8 

1933 

.  40,320 

7,620 

:   15.7  : 

:  29,080 

:      5,496 

27.1 

1934 

.  43,399 

'.              9,982 

1   14.2  ': 

:  46,061 

:     10,594 

26.9 

1935 

64,476 

:     15,403 

:   20.9  : 

:  59,582 

:     14,234 

;   32.9 

1936 

:  64,802 

:     16,136 

:   19.3  : 

:  63.901 

:     15,911 

.   31.9 

1937 

i  81,039 

!     20,422 

:   22.2  : 

:  83,397 

:     21,016 

35.5 

1938 

:  91,706 

20,560 
■  - 

26.8  : 

• 

:  89,227 

20,005 

.   34.3 

l/ For  conversion  rates,  see  table  1. 

Sources:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del 
Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru,  and  Extracto  Estadistico  del  Pertf. 


Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Peruvian  exports  are  not  available. 
The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the  export 
trade  of  Peru,  however,  is  partially  indicated  by  the  statistics  for 
three  leading  export  commodities  -  crude  petroleum,  cotton,  and 
copper  bars  -  which,  in  the  decade  1929-38,  constituted  from  one- 
half  to  three-fifths  of  all  Peruvian  exports,  in  terms  of  value. 
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The  quantities  of  these  commodities  exported  from  Peru,  the  average 
unit  values  for  petroleum,  and  the  average  yearly  prices  of  copper 
bars  and  Peruvian  cotton  indicate  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
Peruvian  exports  from  1929  to  1932,  and  the  subsequent  recovery,  may 
be  attributed  nearly  as  much  to  fluctuations  in  prices  as  to  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  goods  exported. 

Peruvian  exports  of  crude  petroleum  declined  from  7.7  million 
barrels  in  1929  to  4. 7  million  barrels  in  1932,  a  drop  of  about  two- 
fifths.   Average  unit  values  in  the  same  period  (in  terms  of  U.  S. 
dollars)  declined  by  about  the  same  proportion.   The  quantity  of 
crude  petroleum  exported  increased  after  1932,  in  1937  reaching  11.6 
million  barrels,  or  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  1929  level, 
but  declined  in  1933  to  9*2  million  barrels.   Average  unit  values 
likewise  increased  after  1932,  but  in  1937  and  1938  were  only  about 
two-thirds  of  those  in  1929. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  were  approximately  the  same  in  1932 
as  in  1929  (about  200  thousand  bales),  but  prices  declined  by  approxi- 
mately one-half  (from  21.15  cents  per  pound  in  1929,  to  10. 56  cents 
in  1932)."'  Between  1932  and  1937  cotton  exports  increased  to  356 
thousand  bales,  or  one  and  one-half  times  that  in  1929.   In  the  same 
period  prices  increased  irregularly  to  18.23  cents  in  1936,  but  de- 
clined to  14  •  21  cents  in  1937,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
1929  figure.   In  1938,  exports  dropped  to  307  thousand  bales,  the 
price  meanwhile  declining  to  12.24  cents  per  pound. 

\/    Average  yearly  prices  of  Peruvian  Tanguis,  Good,  in  Liverpool 
(spot).   U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Statistics  on 
Cotton  and  Related  Data,  December  1939* 
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In  contrast  with  cotton,  exports  of  copper  in  bars  from  Peru, 
amounting  to  61,186  short  tons  in  1929,  declined  by  about  three- 
fifths  to  24,835  short  tons  in  1932.   Prices  of  copper,  meanwhile, 
declined  by  more  than  two-thirds  (from  18.413  cents  per  pound  in 
1929  to  5.629  cents  in  1932)^/  After  1932  the  quantity  of  exports 
of  copper  from  Peru  increased,  in  1938  standing  at  about  two-thirds 
of  the  1929  level.   Prices  of  copper  rose  regularly  after  1932; 
in  1937  they  reached  13.097  cents,  but  in  1938  declined  to  9.912 
cents,  or  somewhat  over  half  the  1929  figure. 

Imports.  -  Significant  developments  in  the  Peruvian  import 
trade  in  the  decade  1929-38  include  the  increase  in  the  importance 
of  Germany  as  a  supplier,  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  decrease  in  Peruvian  imports  of  certain  consumer 
goods  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  domestic  industry.   Imports 
into  Peru  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  in  the 
period  1924-38  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   The 
year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed  tables, 
was  a  peak  year,  in  terms  of  dollars,  imports  from  the  world  as  a 
whole  having  slightly  exceeded  the  5-year  average  1924-28.   Imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1929  were  exceeded  slightly  by  those  in 
1926. 

Peruvian  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  190  million  soles  (76 
million  dollars).   In  1932  they  dropped  to  76  million  soles  (16 

y Average  yearly  prices  of  copper  at  London  (spot). Minerals 
Yearbook,  1939. 
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million  dollars),  which  represented  40  percent  of  the  1929  value  in 
terms  of  soles,  and  21  percent  in  terms  of  dollar  value.   By  1937, 
total  imports  had  recovered  in  value  to  235  million  soles  (59 
million  dollars).   In  terms  of  soles,  imports  in  1933  advanced  to 
260  million,  but  the  dollar  value  (58  million)  was  slightly  lower 
than  that  in  1937.   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  imports  in 
1939  declined  to  256  million  soles  (approximately  4-8  million 
dollars).^/ 
Exports  from  Peru. 

Composition.  -  Peruvian  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  products.   Other  export  groups  are  animals 
and  animal  products,  gold  and  silver  (except  gold  in  bars),  beverages 
and  liquors,  and  miscellaneous  products.    Exports  from  Peru,  by 
groups,  principal  subgroups,  and  commodities,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  soles  in  table  3  and  in  dollars  in  table 
A.   Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  exports  of  selected 
commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  5» 

For  every  group  and  individual  commodity  shown  in  table  U   (ex- 
cept gold  in  bars,  gold  and  silver  in  other  forms,  bismuth,  and 
coffee),  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  be- 
tween 1929  and  1932,  caused  in  considerable  part  by  lower  prices. 
All  groups  and  commodities,  except  the  gold  and  silver  group,  showed 
Increases  in  dollar  value  in  1937  over  1932.   In  many  cases  values 
in  1937  were  in  excess  of  those  for  1929  (see  table  U) •   For  the 


T/ Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Peruvian  imports  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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principal  subgroups  and  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values 
of  exports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Petroleum  and 
derivatives,  50  percent;  copper  bars,  49  percent;  cotton,  66  per- 
cent; and  sugar,  41  percent. 
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Table  3.  -  Peru:  Exports,i/  in  terms  of  soles,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups, 
and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  soles) 


Commodity  group,  subgroup, 
or  commodity  £/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Grand  total 


335,981 


178.529 


335.812  :   365.4A0  : 3^2,12/? 


Mineral  products 


Petroleum  and  derivatives 
Petroleum,  crude 


223,69? 


All  other  petroleum  products 
Ores  and  metallurgic  minerals  - 
Copper  bars 


Mineral  concentrates 
Gold,  in  bars 


Bismuth,  in  bars,  refined  and  with  lead 


Vegetable  products 

Industrial  

Cotton  


-129,04? 

51,006 

78,042 

9A.6A6 

65,745 

8,437 

1,213 

2 

92,690 


26*523 


Derivatives  of  cotton 

Foodstuffs  

Sugar  

Coffee  

Animals  and  animal  products 


Inedible  animal  products  (industrial) 
Wool,  washed  and  unwashed  


55.836 
51,315 
3,725 
36.750 
33,770 
770 

14.W 


Gold  and  silver,  not  worked,  and  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  specie  j/  


Beverages  and  liquors  - 
Miscellaneous  products 


10,515 


1.251 


431 


Total  national  exoorts 


Total  reexports 


{J  332,816 
2,265 


77.188 
33,525 
43,662 
19.3^ 
13,752 

929 
4,685 

323 

65,593- 


37.199 

34,026 

2,279 

28-222 


25,975 
1,709 

6,655 


6.433 
5,063 


9.Q95 


40 


177,922 
607 


188.762. 


118.787 
77,706 
41,081 
69.890 
43,094 
12,387 
1,741 
2,448 

125.207 


97-701 
91,489 

4,114 
27.372 
25,031 

2,005 

16.851 


16. 6U 

12,794 


3,522 


J2. 


40 


334,408 
1,404 


210.2,37 


120. 7A9 
83,371 
37,378 
89.398 
50,866 
15,a5 
6,032 
660 

129,957 


95.870 
88,839 

5,019 
34.038 
31,759 

1,876 

22,451 


21.941 

16,053 


842 


Ji 


257 


363,776 
1,664 


222.580 


115.938 
73,499 
42,438 

106.515 

57,890 

14,516 

11,749 

1,565 

^3.839 


66.U3 

60,567 

4,059 

27. 357 

24,948 

1,736 

17.459 


17.209 

11,071 


6.457 


_26_ 


371 


340,733 
1,396 


1/  Exports  of  Peruvian,  including  nationalized,  products.   Bullion  and  specie  are  included.   Transit 
trade  is  excluded.   Values  are  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export  duties. 

2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Peruvian  export  statistics  for  1938. 
Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

2/     Bars  of  gold  of  a  fineness  greater  than  0.850,  but  containing  silver,  constitute  most  of  this  group. 

ij     Includes  goods  valued  at  229,370  soles  entered  through  the  port  of  Tacna  during  November  and  December, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  detail. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  D.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Ccmercio  Exterior  del  Peru. 
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Table  5.  -  Peru:  Exports  of*  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929  J  1932  ;  1936  j  1937  |  1938 


Petroleum,  crude,  1000 

Copper  bars,  short  tons 

Cotton,  bales  

Sugar,  1000  lbs.  


Petroleum,  crude 
Copper  bars  


Quantity 


7,727 
61,186 

200,-421 
801,105 


4,663 

24,836 

204,714 
716,786 


11,402 
36,120 

354,321 
719,068 


11,613 
39,276 

356,076 
689,082 


9,177 
40,656 

306,636 
551,007 


Value  in  1,000  U.  S.  dollar 


ars=» 


Cotton 
Sugar  - 


20,402 
26,298 

20,526 
13,507 


7,141 
2,929 

7,247 
5,533 


19,349 
10,731 

22,781 
6,233 


21,010 
12,818 

22,387 
8,003 


16,479 
12,979 

13,578 
5,593 


Unit  value  in  U.  S.  dollars 


Petroleum,  crude,  bbl. 
Copper  bars,  short  ton 

Cotton,  bale  

Sugar,  lb.  


2.64 
429.80 

102.41 
.017 


1.53 
117.94 

35.40 
.008 


3/ Converted  at  rates  shown  in  table  1. 


1.70 
>97,08 

64.29 
.009 


1.81 
326.36 

62.87 
.012 


1.80 
319.24 

44.28 
.010 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del 
Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru. 


From  three-fifths  to  two-thirds  of  all  Peruvian  exports  in  the 
decade  1929-38  consisted  of  mineral  products;  in  1938  the  share  was 
65  percent.   Exports  of  petroleum  and  derivatives,  the  most  impor- 
tant mineral  products  subgroup,  in  general  have  been  one-third  or 
more  of  total  Peruvian  exports;  in  1932,  the  year  of  smallest  value 
both  of  total  exports  and  of  exports  of  petroleum,  they  reached  43 
percent.   Exports  of  ores  and  metals,  chiefly  copper  in  bars,  which 
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formed  one-fifth  of  all  exports  in  1929,  declined  to  less  than  8  per- 
cent in  1932,   Since  1936  the  share  of  these  commodities  has  in- 
creased regularly  from  13  to  17  percent.   Exports  of  mineral  concen- 
trates followed  the  trend  of  total  exports.   Gold  in  bars,-/  which 
were  less  than  1  percent  of  Peruvian  exports  in  1929,  constituted 
nearly  3  percent  in  1932,  declined  to  less  than  1  percent  in  1936, 
and  then  increased  to  more  than  3  percent  in  1938 • 

Almost  all  of  the  remaining  Peruvian  exports  consist  of  vege- 
table products.   In  the  years  indicated,  this  group  included  from 
about  one-fourth  to  over  one-third  of  all  exports  (see  table  3) • 
Much  the  largest  single  commodity  is  cotton.   The  share  of  cotton 
in  total  exports  increased  from  15  percent  in  1929  to  27  percent  in 
1936,  reflecting  in  part  the  increased  acreage  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  sugar  land  into  cotton  plantations.   After  1936,  the 
share  of  cotton  exports  declined,  reaching  18  percent  in  1938.   Ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs,  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  sugar,  increased 
from  11  percent  in  1929  to  16  percent  in  1932,  but  in  1936  and  the  2 
years  following  constituted  between  8  and  9  percent  of  all  exports. 

Peruvian  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  fall  largely 
into  the  inedible  products  group,  which  consists  principally  of  wool. 
In  the  decade  1929-38,  the  share  of  wool  in  total  exports  ranged  from 
about  3  percent  to  U   percent. 


1/ Does  not  include  gold  and  silver  in  other  forms.   The  gold  and 
silver  group  has  fluctuated  widely  but,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  exceeded  in  value  by  gold  in  bars. 
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Other  Peruvian  export  groups  are  gold  and  silver,  not  worked, 
and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  specie;  beverages  and  liquors;  and 
miscellaneous  products.   In  1938,  these  groups  together  accounted 
for  approximately  2  percent  of  all  exports. 

Destination.  -  The  principal  markets  for  exports  from  Peru  in 
1938  f   with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country,  were  the 
United  States,  27  percent;  the  United  Kingdom,  20  percent;  Germany, 
11  percent;  Argentina,  8  percent;  France,  6  percent;  and  Chile, 
6  percent.   Other  markets  in  that  year  were  Canada,  Belgium,  Uru- 
guay, Brazil,  Japan,  and  Italy.   Exports  from  Peru  to  selected 
countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  soles  in 
table  6  and  in  dollars  in  table  7.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are 
shown  in  table  8. 

The  positions  of  the  various  purchasers  of  Peruvian  products 
varied  considerably  in  the  last  decade;  in  various  years  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom  held  first  place.   In  1929 f   the  United 
States  took  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  exports.   Its  share  de- 
clined to  17  percent  in  1932,  but  increased  thereafter,  reaching  27 
percent  in  1938.   Exports  to  the  United  States  ranged  in  value 
from  6.6  million  dollars  (1932)  to  44.6  million  dollars  (1929);  in 
1938  they  amounted  to  20.6  minion  dollars. 
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Table  6.  -  Peru:  Foreign  trade  with  selected  countries,  in  terms  of 
soles,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Country 


(Value  in  thousands  of  soles) 

»   ,«™   :   ,«,„   i   1936   » 


1929 


L 


1932 


„_L_ 


1937 


1938 


Exports  to:l/ 

All  countries  

UNITED  STATES  — 
United  Kingdom  - 

Germany • 

Japan -— 

Italy  

France  — 
Argentina 

Chile  

Canada  — 

All  other  countries  2/  t 


-:  335.031  >  178.529 


111,575 

61,405 

20,403 

99 

312 

4,207 

24,744 

25,975 

24,231 

62,075  : 


Imports  from:4/ 

All  countries  

UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  

Germany — 

Japan — —- ~~  ,~— . 

France ~~^~ 

Argentina ...... — 

Chile ——..,-  — 

Canada — 

All  other  countries  — 


•t  139.352 


79,416 

28,456 

19,012 

2,356 

7,495 

7,729 

6,245 

1,471 

1,026 

36,646 


30,944 

64,378 

12,828 

37 

1,106 

7,858 

7,732 

12,561 

13,014 

28,071 


21,913 
13,196 
8,150 
1,260 
3,160 
3,001 
4,058 
1,900 
3,014 
16,432 


335.812  :   365.440  :  3L2.129 


64,802 
75,329 
40,701 
14,060 

2,484 
34,510 

2,362 
17,464 
30,763 
52,837 


200.500 


63,901 

26,907 

38,933 

7,874 

3,424 

4,001 

17,203 

4,918 

4,768 

28,521 


81,039 
83,196 
49,921 
3,337 
2,383 
26,634 
18,537 
22,079 
26,426 
51,338 


235.206 


83,397 

24, 149 

46,271 

8,105 

4,251 

4,831 

19,093 

4,869 

5,319 

34,921 


91,706 

68,401 

36,039 

2,034 

858 

21,330 

26,657 

20,679 

16,700 

2/   57,175 


260,15?, 


89,227 

26,345 

52,823 

8,684 

6,627 

6,969 

15,901 

5,225 

4,915 

2/  43,443 


y Exports  of  Peruvian,  including  nationalized,  products.   Bullion  and 
specie  are  included:  transit  trade  is  excluded.   Values  are  f.o.b.  frontier, 
excluding  export  duties. 

2/  Includes  shipments  "to  order"  and  commodities  for  "supply  of  vessels"  as 
follows:   1929,  1,059,690  soles;  1932,  540,837  soles;  1936,  5,960,402  soles; 
1937,  5,608,346  soles;  and  1938,  3,032,182  soles. 

J/  Includes  trade  with  the  following  countries: 


Exports  to: 


Soles  (1.000) 


Imports  from:    Soles  ( 1.000) 


Belgium  

Uruguay  

Brazil  


ij     Imports  for  consumption, 
is  excluded.   Values  are  c.i.f.  frontier. 


12,803  Belgium  7,229 

7,253  Netherlands 5,248 

6,610 

Bullion  and  specie  are  included;  transit  trade 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U. 
Exterior  del  Peru\ 


S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Comercio 
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Table  8.  -  Peru:  Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas  and  principal 
countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


Exports  1/ 
(1  sol  -  $0.2520) 


Imports  1/ 
(1  sol  -  SO. 2520) 


Exported  to  - 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


Imported  from  - 


Value 


Percent 
of  total 
imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Chile  

Argentina  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  

Europe : 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  

Italy  

Belgium  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  

Asia: 

All  other  Asiatic 
countries 


20,422 
6,659 
5,56-4 
4,671 

5,389 


42.705 


22.2 
7.2 
6.0 

5.1 


46.4 


20,965 
12,580 

6,712 
601 

3,238 

3.892 


22.8 

13.7 

7.3 

.6 
3.5 

4.2 


47,988 


52.1 


979 


i.i 


Total 


1,398 


-1*1 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

Argentina  

Chile  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total — 

Europe : 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

France  i 

Italy  

Belgium  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  

Asia: 

Japan  

British  India  

All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

Total  


21,016 
1,340 
4,811 
1,227 

592 


35.4 
2.3 
8.1 
2.1 

1.0 


28.986 


^8.9 


Africa 


Africa 


Oceania 


Oceania 


Grand  total 


92,091 


100.0 


Grand  total  


6,086 
11,660 
1,218 
1,071 
l,4b6 

4.074 


10.3 

19.7 

2.0 

1.8 

2.  U 

6.9 


25.575 


43-1 


2,043 
1,268 

784 


3.5 
2.1 

1±L 


4,095 


J±± 


37 


_5J79_ 


1.0 


59,272 


100.0 


y Imports  for  consumption.   Exports  of  Peruvian  (including  nationalized) 
products.   Bullion  and  specie  are  included;  transit  trade  is  excluded.  Parcel 
post  is  included  in  imports,  but  excluded  from  exports.   Import  values  are  declared 
values  as  of  the  country  of  consignment,  to  which  is  added  20  percent  for  charges 
from  port  of  shipment  to  port  of  disembarkation,  c.i.f.  frontier.   Export  values 
are  partly  as  declared  by  merchants  and  partly  official,  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding 
export  duties. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  del  Comercio 
Exterior  del  Peru,  1937. 
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The  United  Kingdom  purchased  18  percent  of  all  Peruvian  exports  in 
1929  and  36  percent  in  1932;  since  that  year  its  share  has  been  approxi- 
mately 20  percent.   Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  varied  between  13.7 
million  dollars  (1932)  and  24.6  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  they 
were  valued  at  15.3  million  dollars.   Inasmuch,  however,  as  large  quan- 
tities of  Peruvian  copper  are  exported  to  the  United  States  and,  after 
refinement  in  bond,  reexported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  actual  share 
of  Peruvian  exports  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  larger  than  these 
figures  indicate. 

German  purchases  of  Peruvian  products  ranged  in  value  between  2.7 
million  dollars  (1932)  and  12.6  million  dollars  (1937);  in  1938  they 
were  8  million  dollars.   The  proportion  of  total  Peruvian  exports  taken 
by  Germany  increased  from  6  percent  in  1929  to  nearly  14  percent  in  1937, 
but  declined  to  11  percent  in  1938.   Exports  to  France  ranged  between 
1  and  10  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  value  from  1.7  million  dollars 
(1929  and  1932)  to  8.6  million  dollars  (1936);  exports  were  valued  at 
5  million  dollars  in  1938.   Italy  and  Japan  were  not  important  purchas- 
ers of  Peruvian  products. 

Exports  from  Peru  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  form  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  total  exports.   In  1937  they  were  valued  at  13.6  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  nearly  15  percent  of  total.   Chile  and  Argentina  were 
important  Latin  American  markets  for  Peruvian  exports. 

Mineral  products  exported  by  Peru  have  gone  principally  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  France.   In  each  of  the  3  years  1935-37, 
the  United  States  took  approximately  one-third  of  such  exports.  Crude 
petroleum  was  shipped  chiefly  to  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
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although  in  1937  Argentina  appeared  in  third  place  as  a  destination, 
and  in  1938,  in  first  place.   In  1935  and  1936  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  (Aruba)  took  over  one-fourth  of  all  exports  of  gasoline;—'  other 
purchasers  were  Canada,  Brazil,  and  Chile.   In  1937,  however,  Germany 
(35  percent)  became  the  leading  market,  f ollowed  by  Canada  (21  percent) , 
and  Chile  (16  percent) .   All  exports  of  copper  bars  from  Peru  in  the 
3  years  mentioned  went  to  the  United  States.   Peruvian  exports  of  gold 
and  silver  ores,  concentrates,  and  precipitates  go  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom  .-=/ 

In  the  3  years  1935-37,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  together 
took  over  three-fifths  of  all  Peruvian  exports  of  vegetable  products. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  all  exports  of  raw  cotton,  the  most  im- 
portant commodity  in  this  group,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany; 
in  1937,  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  v:as  over  one-half  and  that  of 
Germany  was  more  than  one-fourth;  the  next  important  market  -  Belgium  - 
took  about  5  percent.-^/  Peruvian  sugar  in  the  3  years  1935-37  went 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Chile,  the  two  countries  together 
taking  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  all  such  exports.   In 
1937,  the  principal  purchasers  were  Chile  (37  percent),  the  United  King- 
dom (31  percent),  and  the  United  States  (14  percent). 


1/  Gasoline  shipped  to  Aruba  is  employed  for  blending  purposes. 

2/  The  discussions  of  export  commodities  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion and  of  import  commodities  by  countries  of  origin  are  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Data  for  years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not  readily 
available • 

3/  In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  taken  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  Pepuvian  long-staple  cotton. 
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Peruvian  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  largely  accounted 
for  by  wool  and  animal  hair,  go  almost  entirely  to  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.   In  1937,  Germany  took  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  such  exports,  the  United  States  about  one-fourth,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  one-fifth.   The  leading  market  for  alpaca  wool  in  that 
year  was  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 
Over  80  percent  of  all  exports  of  sheep1 s  wool  went  to  Germany;  the 
United  Kingdom  occupied  second  place  with  10  percent. 

Of  the  remaining  Peruvian  export  groups,  unworked  gold  and  silver 
and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  specie  in  1937  went  almost  entirely  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  beverages  and  liquors  were 
purchased  chiefly  by  Colombia  and  the  United  States.   Miscellaneous 
products  went  principally  to  France,  the  United  States,  and  Colombia. 
Imports  into  Peru. 

Composition.  -  Imports  into  Peru  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of 
manufactured  articles,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials.   The  Peruvian 
import  classification  consists  of  22  groups,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  machinery,  vehicles,  instruments,  and  tools;  foodstuffs; 
metals  and  manufactures;  cotton  fabrics  and  made-up  articles;  and 
chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  biological  products.   In  1938,  these 
five  groups  accounted  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  goods  purchased 
abroad.   Imports  into  Peru,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups,  and  com- 
modities, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  soles  in  table 
9,  and  in  dollars  in  table  10. 
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Eetween  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value 
of  imports  in  all  groups  shown  in  table  10..=/   Imports  in  all  groups 
in  1937  and  1938  were  much  larger  than  in  1932;  but  only  chemical 
products,  barks,  dyes,  and  related  products,  electrical  apparatus, 
paper  products,  and  silk  and  rayon  were  larger  in  both  these  years  than 
in  1929.   For  the  principal  groups  and  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the 
dollar  values  of  imports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows: 
Machinery  and  vehicles,  95  percent;  foodstuffs  and  spices,  62  percent; 
metals  and  metal  manufactures,  85  percent;  cotton  and  manufactures, 
54  percent;  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  biological  products,  139 
percent;  and  barks,  coloring  materials,  inedible  oils,  blackings  and 
gums,  107  percent. 


1/  Except  the  unimportant  group  designated  "Merchandise  imported 
under  regulation  60  of  the  tariff." 
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The  most  important  single  Peruvian  import  group  is  that  which  in- 
cludes machinery  and  vehicles,  instruments  and  tools,  and  ships'  stores. 
The  commodities  included  in  this  group  formed  between  20  and  25  percent 
of  total  Peruvian  imports  in  the  decade  1929-38,  except  in  1932,  when 
they  declined  to  less  than  12  percent.   Almost  all  of  the  imports  in 
this  group  consist  of  machinery  and  vehicles.   Automobiles,  trucks, 
and  accessories  in  most  years  constituted  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
imports  of  machinery  and  vehicles. 

Foodstuffs  and  condiments,  the  second  most  important  group,  formed 
15  percent  of  total  imports  in  1933$  these  were  largely  wheat,  rice, 
and  milk.   Imports  of  hog  lard,  which  constituted  nearly  2  percent  of 
all  Peruvian  imports  in  1929,  declined  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  1937  and  1938. 

In  193S  manufactures  of  steel,  aluminum,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and 
zinc,  and  rough  or  prepared  industrial  metals  accounted  for  nearly  12 
percent  of  total  Peruvian  imports.   Cotton  manufactures,  about  7  per- 
cent of  all  imports  in  that  year,  consisted  of  about  two-thirds  fabrics 
and  passementerie  (trimmings),  and  about  one-third  of  made-up  articles. 
Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  biological  products  constituted  6  percent 
of  total  imports  in  1938. 

Import  groups  with  shares  of  from  2  to  6  percent  of  the  total  im- 
port trade  in  1938  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  barks, 
coloring  materials,  inedible  oils,  blackings  and  gums;  electrical 
articles  and  apparatus;  stationery,  cardboard,  and  paper;  wood,  reeds, 
vegetable  fibers  (other  than  textile  fibers),  and  straw;  stones,  earths, 
ceramic  ware,  and  glassware;  miscellaneous  manufactures;  and  wool, 
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hair,  and  feathers,  and  manufactures  thereof.   The  remaining  Peruvian 
import  groups  in  1938  each  accounted  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 

total. 

Sources .  -  In  1938  the  principal  sources  of  Peruvian  imports, 
with  the  share  furnished  by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  34- 
percent j  Germany,  20  percent;  the  United  Kingdom,  10  percent;  and 
Argentina,  6  percent.   Other  suppliers  included  Japan,  Belgium,  Italy, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Chile,  and  Canada. 

In  each  of  the  3  years  1936-38,  the  United  States  furnished 
approximately  one -third  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  imported  into 
Peru,  a  share  smaller  than  that  in  1929  (42  percent).   The  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  ranged  from  4.7  million  dollars  (1932) 
to  31.8  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  it  was  20  million  dollars. 

In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  occupied  second  and  third 
places  in  Peruvian  imports,  with  shares,  respectively,  of  15  and  10 
percent.   Their  positions  were  reversed  in  the  period  1936-38, 
Germany's  share  being  approximately  20  percent  in  each  of  these  years, 
while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  13  percent  in  1936  to 
10  percent  in  1938.   Peruvian  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged 
in  value  from  2.8  million  dollars  in  1932  to  11.4  million  dollars  in 
1929;  they  were  5.9  million  dollars  in  1938.   Purchases  from  Germany 
varied  between  1.7  million  dollars  (1932)  and  11.8  million  dollars 
(1938) .   The  increase  in  the  share  obtained  by  Germany  is  attributable 
principally  to  the  low  prices  of  German  goods  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  "askimark"  exchange. 
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The  shares  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  varied  considerably; 
in  the  period  1929-33,  no  one  of  these  countries  supplied  more  than 
U   percent  of  the  value  of  total  imports.   The  share  of  Japan,  though 
small,  doubled  in  1936-38  as  compared  with  1929  and  1932.   France  and 
Italy  had  smaller  shares  in  1936-38  than  in  1929. 

Imports  into  Peru  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  total  Peruvian  imports.   In  1937  they  amounted 
to  6.6  million  dollars,  or  11  percent  of  the  total.   Principal  sup- 
pliers were  Argentina  and  Chile. 

The  principal  source  of  Peruvian  imports  of  machinery,  vehicles, 
instruments,  end  tools  is  the  United  States,  which  in  the  3  years 
1935-37,  furnished  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  such  imports. 
In  1937,  the  leading  suppliers  were  the  United  States  (65  percent), 
Germany  (l6  percent) ,  and  the  United  Kingdom  (10  percent) . 

Foodstuffs  and  condiments  imported  into  Peru  in  the  period  1935-37 
came  principally  from  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Chile,  end  the  United  States. 
In  1937,  Argentina  supplied  over  three-fourths  of  all  imports  of  wheat, 
the  most  important  foodstuff,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  17 
percent,  tnd  Australia  with  5  percent. 

The  leading  suppliers  of  imports  of  metals  and  manufactures  (in- 
cluding jewelry),  in  the  3  years  1935-37,  were  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   In  1937  the  United  States  occupied 
first  place  with  more  than  one-third  of  such  imports,  followed  by 
Germany  with  one-third  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  one -tenth.   Over 
one-third  of  the  cotton  manufactures  were  furnished  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  3  years  1935-37;  Japan  and  Germany  were  the  other 
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principal  suppliers.   Chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  biological  prod- 
ucts imported  into  Peru  were  purchased  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1937,  these  countries  provided,  respec- 
tively, 33  percent,  33  percent,  and  8  percent  of  such  imports.  Barks, 
coloring  materials,  inedible  oils,  blackings,  and  gums  in  1937  came 
from  the  United  States  (4-7  percent),  Germany  (17  percent),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (9  percent) . 

Of  the  remaining  Peruvian  imports,  the  principal  suppliers  in 
1937  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.   The 
United  States  was  the  leading  source  of  electrical  articles  and  appara- 
tus; wood  and  manufactures;  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives;  toys 
8nd  sports  articles;  furniture;  and  musical  instruments.  Germany 
was  the  chief  exporter  of  stationery,  cardboard,  and  paper;  stones, 
earths,  ceramic  ware,  and  glassware;  natural  and  artificial  silk;  and 
leather  and  manufactures.   Imports  of  wool,  hair,  and  feathers,  and 
manufactures  thereof,  and  of  beverages  and  liquors  came  principally 
from  the  United  Kingdom.   Chile  was  the  most  important  source  of  live 
animals,  and  British  India  was  the  chief  supplier  of  hemp,  flax,  jute, 
and  manufactures  thereof. 
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United  States  Trade  With  Peru 

Peru  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  minerals  in  South  America; 
among  its  leading  products  are  petroleum,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
antimony.   Peru,  however,  is  also  a  substantial  producer  of  agricul- 
tural products,  including  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  sheep.   Agricul- 
tural production  has  increased  somewhat  in  importance  in  the  last  10 
or  12  years  as  compared  with  the  production  of  minerals.   A  similar 
shift  has  occurred  in  United  States  purchases  from  Peru;  hides  and 
skins,  sugar,  coca  leaves,  and  alpaca  wool  have  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  total  trade,  whereas  imports  of  minerals  have  decreased.   Peru 
remains,  however,  an  important  source  for  the  United  States  of  a  number 
of  metals,  and  minerals  still  represent  almost  two-thirds  of  all  United 
States  purchases  from  that  country. 
Trend  of  United  States-Peruvian  trade. 

In  the  last  15  years  the  trend  of  United  States  imports  from  Peru 
(not  including  gold  and  silver,  for  which  see  table  15)  has  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  world  demand  for  copper  and  upon  its  price.   Copper 
represents  about  one -half  of  total  United  States  imports  from  Peru, 
but  such  imports  are  largely  for  refining  and  export  and  hence  reflect 
world,  rather  than  United  States,  demand  for  copper. 

In  the  1920's,  United  States  imports  from  Peru  rose  to  a  peak  of 
30.2  million  dollars  in  1929.   With  the  subsequent  decline  in  industri- 
al activity,  the  value  of  imports  from  Peru  fell  sharply.   By  1932 
total  imports  from  that  country  amounted  to  only  3.7  million  dollars, 
and  were  but  12  percent  of  those  in  1929.   Of  this  decline,  copper 
accounted  for  more  than  one-half.   The  recovery  in  the  trade  after 
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1932  was  gradual  until  1937,  when  imports  rose  to  a  post-depression 
peak  of  16.5  million  dollars;  there  has  been  a  further  increase  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.   Since  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade  Peru's  share  in  total  United  States  purchases  from  Latin  America 
has  also  been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.   Owing  to  the  sharp 
contraction  in  imports  from  Peru  during  the  depression  years,  Peru's 
share  was  materially  reduced,  reaching  a  low  in  1932  of  1.1  percent 
of  the  total,  but  rose  in  the  following  years  and  was  nearly  3  percent 
in  1938  and  1939  (see  table  11). 

United  States  exports  to  Peru,  depending  in  large  part  upon  Peru's 
buying  capacity  as  reflected  in  its  sales  to  the  United  States  and 
other  world  markets,  have  varied  widely  in  the  last  15  years.   They 
amounted  to  29.4-  million  dollars  in  1926  (the  highest  since  1920), 
but  after  1929  declined  almost  as  much  as  did  imports.   In  the  recov- 
ery after  1932  exports  reached  a  peak  of  19.2  million  dollars  in  1939> 
with  a  further  increase  thus  far  in  194-0.   This  recovery  was  greater 
than  for  most  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  recent  sales  to 
Peru  have  represented  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  total  United  States 
sales  to  Latin  America  then  in  a  number  of  preceding  years  (see  table 
11).   In  the  first  9  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
United  States  exports  to  Peru  rose  about  57  percent,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1938-39*  or  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  in 
exports  to  Latin  America  as  a  whole.   United  States  imports  from  Peru 
did  not  increase  so  rapidly. 
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Table  11.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Peru, 
1924.-39,  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 


General  imports 


1/ 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
.Latin  America 


Exports 
(including  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
..exports  to 
Latin  America 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1929 

1931 

1932 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1938 

1939  2/  

9  mos.  Sept. -May  2/ 

1938-39  

1939-40  

Percent  change 


22,892 
17,174 
21,797 
20,091 
20,757 

30,167 

21,284 

8,973 

3,685 

5,472 

6,191 

7,462 

9,023 

16,525 

12,813 

13,948 


10,775 
13,091 

+21.5 


2.2 
1.7 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 

3.0 
3.1 
1.9 
1.1 
1.7 

1.7 
1.6 
1.8 
2.5 
2.8 

2.7 


3.1 
2.8 


23,837 
23,0^2 
29,353 
24,870 
23,410 

26,176 

15,720 

7,935 

3,962 

4,985 

9,891 
12,174- 
13,439 
19,001 
16,892 

19,246 


11,854 
18,572 

+56.7 


3.2 
2.7 
3.5 
3.1 
2.8 

2.9 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
2.3 

3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.4 

3.4 


3.2 
3.4 


1/  Not  including  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  statistics  for  which  are 
shown  in  table  15. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Source: 
Commerce. 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
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United  States  imports  from  Peru* 

Composition.  -  Unrefined  copper  is  by  far  the  principal  commod- 
ity imported  from  Peru  and  customarily  represents  about  55  percent 
of  total  United  States  imports  from  that  country.   In  most  years 
since  the  United  States  import  excise  tax  on  copper  was  imposed,  all 
of  these  imports  have  been  for  refining  in  bond  and  export.   As 
shown  in  table  12,  imports  of  unrefined  copper  declined  from  118 
million  pounds  in  1929  to  about  42  million  pounds  in  1932;  the  de- 
crease in  value  was  much  greater  because  of  the  decline  in  prices. 
Thereafter,  prices  and  demand  improved  somewhat  and  by  1939  about 
72  million  pounds  were  imported,  valued  at  7  million  dollars,  some- 
what less  than  one-half  of  the  value  in  1929« 

Other  leading  imports  from  Peru,  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance in  1939>  are  cane  sugar,  zinc  ore,  vanadium  ore,  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  and  lead  ore  (see  table  12).   Peru  is  the  principal  foreign 
source  of  several  of  these  materials,  including  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
vanadium  ore,  lead  (ore  and  refined),  zinc  ore,  and  guano,  and  also 
of  coca  leaves!/  and  bismuth.   It  is  also  a  leading  source  of 
mahogany  and  antimony. 

Antimony  and  vanadium  are  considered  as  strategic  products  for 
which  problems  of  procurement  might  arise  in  time  of  war.   Peru 

has  been  the  only  foreign  source  of  United  States  imports  of  vanadium, 

1/  Coca  leaves,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  leaves  of  the  cacao 
tree,  are  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  cocaine.   Spent 
coca  leaves  are  used  in  making  nonnarcotic  flavoring  extracts  for 
certain  types  of  soft  drinks,  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased 
considerably  in  recent  years.   Imports  are  controlled  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
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which  is  used  mainly  in  the  production  of  alloy  steel.   Output  in 
the  United  States  has  been  sporadic  and  generally  small  compared  with 
imports.   The  Peruvian  ore  is  the  product  of  a  mine  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  United  States  corporation.   Antimony,  used  chiefly  in  stor- 
age batteries,  in  recent  years  has  been  supplied  principally  by 
Mexico  and  Bolivia,  but  small  amounts  have  also  come  from  Peru. 
Although  aggregate  imports  from  Peru  have  been  materially 
smaller  in  recent  years  than  in  1929,  imports  of  several  products 
have  greatly  exceeded  those  in  that  year;  among  these  are  hides  and 
skins,  cane  sugar,  coca  leaves,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  antimony  ore,  and 
bismuth.   The  sharp  expansion  in  imports  of  sugar,  rising  from  only 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  1929  to  a  peak  of  112  million  pounds  in 
1938,  resulted  from  the  United  States  quota  system  for  sugar,  first 
adopted  in  1934-J.i/  under  this  system,  deficiency  allotments  permitted 
Peru  to  increase  its  shipments  to  this  country.   In  striking  con- 
trast to  this  increase  in  trade,  imports  of  cotton,  Peru's  most 
important  agricultural  product,  have  failed  to  recover  significantly 
from  the  low  level  of  1932.   In  1929  imports  of  cotton  from  Peru 
were  valued  at  2.3  million  dollars,  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
amounted  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.   A  large  part  of  this 

1/  Under  the  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  1934, 
and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  imports  of  sugar  were  made  subject  to 
quotas.   In  recent  years,  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  Philippines 
and  several  foreign  countries,  other  than  Cuba,  have  not  been  filled. 
The  unused  amounts  of  these  quotas  have  been  reallotted  among  other 
foreign  countries,  Peru  being  the  principal  beneficiary.   As  a 
result  of  such  readjustments,  Peru's  initial  quota  in  1938  was  in- 
creased from  12.1  million  pounds  to  114  million  pounds.   Peru, 
however,  is  only  a  small  source  of  United  States  imports  of  sugar. 
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decline  resulted  from  the  imposition  in  1930  of  an  import  duty  on 
long-staple  cotton,  the  type  which  customarily  has  constituted  most 
of  the  imports  from  Peru. 

Dutiable  status  of  imports .  -  About  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
imports  from  Peru  in  recent  years  has  been  represented  by  dutiable 
products.   Most  of  the  unrefined  copper,  the  leading  import,  is 
entered  for  refining  and  export  and,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to 
the  import  excise  tax  imposed  in  1932.   The  principal  dutiable 
imports  are  sugar,  zinc  ore,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  bismuth,  and  lead 
ore,  pigs  and  bars.   The  average  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  the 
duties  on  dutiable  imports  from  Peru  was  SL  percent  in  1939  and  was 
higher  than  that  for  dutiable  imports  from  most  other  Latin  American 
countries.   This  results  from  the  fact  that  sugar,  which  represented 
almost  one-third  of  the  dutiable  imports  from  Peru  in  that  year,  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  1.S75  cents  per  pound  (96-degree  sugar), 
equivalent  to  about  135  percent .i/ 


1/  Under  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  are  dutiable  at  the  exclusive  prefer- 
ential rate  of  0.9  cent  per  pound  (96-degree  sugar) j  imports  from 
other  countries  are  subject  to  the  full  duty  of  1.375  cents 
(96-degree) . 
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United  States  exports  to  Peru. 

Manufactures,  principally  machinery  and  vehicles,  and  semimanu- 
factures of  metals  (iron  and  steel)  constitute  all  but  a  small  part  of 
United  States  sales  to  Peru  (see  table  13).   The  principal  individual 
exports  were,  in  the  order  of  their  value  in  1939,  landplanes,  motor 
trucks,  passenger  cars,  Douglas  fir  lumber,  auto  parts,  mining  and 
quarrying  machinery,  and  dynamite.   Exports  to  Peru  are  extremely  di- 
verse and  none  represents  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  total  trade 
( see  table  14) . 

Exports  to  Peru  of  most  of  the  leading  products  have  increased 
greatly  since  1932,  and  a  number  have  been  greater  in  recent  years 
than  in  1929.   Recent  exports  of  gasoline,  steel  bars,  structural 
steel,  radio  sets,  petroleum  well-drilling  apparatus,  track-laying 
tractors,  motor  trucks,  auto  parts,  and  calcium  arsenate  have  exceeded 
those  in  1929  by  a  substantial  margin.   The  sharp  rise  in  shipments 
of  petroleum  well-drilling  apparatus  suggests  the  more  intensive  de- 
velopment of  Peruvian  oil  resources  in  recent  years. 
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Table  13.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  Peru 
by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939      » 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


1938 


1939  1/ 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  total  

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,  total  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total  

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 

wood,  total  

Automobile  tire  casings  — 


Other  vegetable  products,  inedible  — 
Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total  — 


Wood  and  paper,  total  

Board,  planks,  and  scantlings,  Douglas  fir 

Paper  and  manufactures  

Other  products 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total  

Gasoline  and  other  petroleum  motor  fuels  

Lubricating  oil  

Other  nonmetallic  minerals  

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 

vehicles,  total  

Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  and 


Tin  plate  and  taggers'  tin  

Structural  shapes  

Tubular  products  and  fittings  

Other  metals  and  manufactures  


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total  

Industrial  machinery  

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements  

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  

Aircraft  and  parts  

Other  machinery  and  vehicles ■ 


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total  — 

Calcium  arsenate 

Explosives,  fuses,  etc.  

Other  chemicals  and  related  products 


Miscellaneous  

Total  exports  — 


248 
117 
433 

J21 


251 
272 

372 

1,065 


709 
132 
224 

1,081 


196 
386 
499 


2t484 


469 
352 
308 
209 
1,146 

8,137 


2,666 
707 

3,008 
223 

1,533 

1.478 


140 
416 
922 

_6£2_ 


16,587 


233 
109 
436 

722 


280 
442 

616 

1,139 
699 
170 
270 

1,168 


U5 
402 
621 


?,558 


772 
280 
318 
520 
1,668 

7.870 


2,270 
530 
2,353 
1,311 
1,406 

2.163 


200 

538 

1,425 

827 


18,841 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  ef  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Peru. 

Statistics  of  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru  (shown  in  table  15)  are  subject  to  certain  limitations,  inas- 
much as  the  statistics  for  the  merchandise  account  include  substantial 
amounts  of  unrefined  copper  and  other  metals,  valued  at  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  are  the  products  of  Peruvian  mines  owned  by  United 
States  interests,  and  which,  moreover,  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  principally  for  refining  and  export.   Such  shipments  are  nev- 
ertheless of  importance  to  Peru  in  determining  its  supply  of  dollar 
exchange  and  its  merchandise  balance  with  the  United  States;  they  ul- 
timately give  rise  to  a  substantial  amount  of  foreign  exchange  for 
Peru.   From  the  revenue  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  metal  in  world 
markets,  the  United  States  firms  owning  the  mines  must  purchase  suffi- 
cient Peruvian  currency  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  (such  as  wages, 
materials,  and  export  taxes)  of  their  Peruvian  properties.   The  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  obtained  by  Peru  in  this  manner  is  less  than  the 
value  of  copper  shipped  by  the  amount  the  foreign  companies  do  not  ex- 
pend in  Peru.   This  part  of  the  value  of  the  product,  representing 
the  return  on  investment  and  expenses  incurred  abroad,  may  fluctuate 
widely  from  year  to  year.   The  return  on  direct  investments  in  Peru 
(a  credit  for  the  United  States)  is  not  shown  in  the  table. 

In  recent  years  the  United  Slfetes  has  had  a  substantial  export 

balance  on  merchandise  account  with  Peru;=/  it  has  actually  been 

1/ According  to  Peruvian  statistics  (see  table  2),  that  country 
frequently  has  an  export  trade  balance  with  the  United  States.   This 
disparity  is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  fact  that  Peru  re- 
ports gold  and  silver  in  its  merchandise  trade,  whereas  the  United 
States  does  not. 
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somewhat  larger  than  indicated  for  the  reasons  cited  above.   Purchases 
of  Peruvian  gold  and  silver,  however,  have  been  particularly  large 
since  the  United  States  devalued  the  dollar  and  initiated  its  silver 
purchase  program;  these  have  offset  all  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
the  probable  credit  balance  on  merchandise  account.   Because  ship- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  are  from  Peruvian  mines,  and  do  not  represent 
the  movement  of  monetary  reserves,  they  might  more  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  merchandise  account. 

Interest  payments  on  Peruvian  dollar  bonds  held  in  the  United 
States,  having  an  estimated  par  value  of  54-  million  dollars  at  the  end 
of  1938  ,i/  were  until  1931  a  large  credit  item  for  the  United  States 
in  the  balance  of  payments.   Since  then,  owing  to  a  default,  the  in- 
terest, bond  redemption,  and  sinking-fund  receipts  have  practically 
ceased. 

Available  statistics  indicate  that  in  recent  years  the  United 
States  in  its  financial  transactions  with  Peru  has  had  a  net  debit 
balance,  which  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  gold  and  silver  accounts. 
The  statistics  upon  which  the  net  balance  is  based,  however,  do  not 
include  the  return  on  United  States  direct  investments  in  Peru,  the 
net  movement  of  banking  funds  and  security  transactions,  or  the  in- 
vestment of  new  United  States  capital  in  that  country.   The  first  of 
these  may  be  substantial;  United  States  direct  investments  in  Peru 
were  valued  at  96  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1936  J?/   New 

l/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  1933,  appendix  D,  p.  90,  1939. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  U,   p.  12,  1938. 
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investments  in  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  have  probably  been  small  in 
recent  years,  although  the  size  of  the  net  movement  of  long-  and  short- 
term  capital  is  not  known.   It  appears,  however,  that  the  actual  net 
debit  balance  with  Peru,  if  all  items  could  be  taken  into  account, 
would  disappear  or  be  much  less  than  is  indicated  by  the  partial  state- 
ment of  the  balance  of  payments. 
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